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No. 1L 
therefore, it is evident, that these extraordinary 
powers are not essential to an inspired ministry, 
they are not the necessary proofs of it; nor the 
want of them an argument that a minister is not 
inspired. But though these are not essential to 
Christianity, immediate inspiration is constitu- 

,| tionally so. The excellency of the gospei dis- 
pensation is, that it is not a mixture of sign and 
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ORIGINAL AND PRESENT STATE OF MAN. 


BY JOSEPH PHIPPS. 
(Continued from page 147.) 


The continuation of exterior miracles is not 
essential to the ministration of the gospel; for 
was it so, Christianity could not subsist without 
them. Yet, though they are not of absolute 
necessity thereuntu, they may be occasionally 
used, or not, as the sovereign wisdom sees meet. 
Bat that they are still constantly, or periodically 
continued in any particular church, as a peculiar 
mark of its being the only true church of Christ, 
above all others, I find no warrant te believe. 
Pretensions of this kind, naturally put thinking 
minds upon looking for a superior excellency in 
the doctrines and practices of such a church; 
and when they find it abound in superstition and 
pomp, coercive imposition, proud hierarchy, craft, 


Secing no further change of dispensations is 
ever to be made, nor any other doctrine to be 
preached, but that of our Saviour and his apos- 
tles; which, upon its commencement, received 
a miraculous confirmation sufficient for its last- 
ing establishment ; people are not now to expect 
or call for miracles from those who preach the 
Christian doctrine ; but to turn to, and attend 
upon that Divine principle pointed out in the 
scriptures, as manifested in the breast of each 
individual, the ministration of Christ in spirit. 
This will give the sincere and humble receiver 
more clear and particular demonstration, than 
outward signs and tokens could do; for the 
powers whence they proceed may be disputed, 
but the internal evidence of. the light of Christ, 
the life of men, as rightly waited for and ad- 
hered to, leaves no doubt in the mind concern- 
ing its Divine nature and authority. 


The apostle, 2 Cor. iii: shows that the minis- 


luere, and idolatry, even bordering upon poly- tration of the gospel far excels that of the law, 
theism,—fir what else is the adoration of saints | 204 that its excelleney stands in its spirituality. 
and sinners under that title, by attributing a Having spoken of the law, verse 7, he subjoins, 


kind of omnipresence and influence in the court 
of heaven to them ?—when they find these, and 
other monstrous absurdities in the established 
doctrines of such a church, instead of the sim- 
plicity, purity, humility, love, and life of the 
gospel ; what can they conclude of those pre- 
tensions, but that they are the deceitful juggles 
of imposture, and the legends of folly? The 
very ends most of them are calculated to answer, 
sufficiently evidence their falsehood, and show, 
whatever they are, that they are not divine. 

It does not appear, that in the primitive age 
of Christianit,, those who were sometimes at- 
tended with miraculous powers, were always so 
accompanied in their ministry; nor that all in- 
spired ministers were ever efiabled to work 
wiracles in the sight of the people. Seeing, 


‘ How shall not the ministration of the spirit be 
rather glorious? For if the ministration of 
condemnation be glory, much more doth the 
ministration of righteousness exceed in glory. 
For even that which was made glorious, bad no 
glory in this respeet, by reason of the glory 
which excelleth. For if that which was done 
away was glorious, much more that which re- 
maineth is glorious.”* Why is the gospel thus 
super-eminent above the law, seeing that was 
a Divine institution? Principally, because it is 
not an outward code as the law was, but an 
inward law of life,t “ written, not with ink, but 
with the spirit of the living God ; not in tables of 
stone, but in fleshly tables of the heart; and 





® 2 Cor. iii. 8, 9, 10, 11. t 2 Cor. iii. 3. 

























































































































































































162 FRIENDS’ 
because it makes able ministers, not of the let- 
ter but of the spirit; for the letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life.”’* 

No man can be a true Christian without the 
spirit of Christ; for, ‘If any man hath not the 
spirit of Christ, he is none of his. 

Every Christian ought to experience the in- 
dwelling of the spirit. “ Know ye not that 
your body is the Temple of the Holy Ghost, 
which is in you, which ye have in God, and ye 
are not your own.’ 

“It is requisite to every Christian, that he 
should know the spirit to be his ees and 
leader; for, only “as many as are led by the 
spirit of God, are the sons of God.’’§ 

No man can be a sheep of Christ without a 
distinguishing sense of the spirit of Christ. ‘I 
am the good shepherd, and know my sheep, and 
am known of mine.’”’—“<My sheep hear my 
voice, and I know them, and they follow me.’ 
—“The sheep follow him, for they know his 
voice, and a stranger they will not follow.”’|| 
The voice of Christ is the manifestation of his 
spirit to the soul. 

Without being born again of the spirit, no 
man can enter the kingdom of God,¥ and with- 
out the spirit no man can be born of it; conse- 
quently the spirit is altogether as requisite to us 
as it could be to the primitives. It is no more 
in our ability to regenerate and prepare ourselves 
for the kingdom than it was in theirs. No 
powers, natural or acquired, in our unregenerate 
state, are sufficient for so great a purpose; and 
to enable us truly to say, with the people of God 
in former times, “ Lord, thou wilt ordain peace 
for us; for thou hast wrought all our works in 
us.’’** 

Without the spirit, no man can be a minister 
of the spirit. The apostolic direction is, “ As 
every man hath received the gift, even so minis- 
ter the same one to another, as good stewards of 
the manifold grace of God. If any man speak 
let him speak as the oracles of God; if any man 
minister, let him do it as of the ability which 
God giveth ; that God in all things may be glo- 
rified through Jesus Christ.’”’++ 

Every true believer and faithful follower of 
Christ, in the apostolic age, received a portion 
of the same holy spirit as the apostles did, 
though in less degrees; “for,” saith Paul, “ by 
one spirit are we all baptised into one body, 
whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be | 
bond or free; and have been all made to drink 
into one spirit.” {{ This one spirit rendered them 
one body, and joined them to the one living 
head. ‘ There is one body and one spirit, even 
as ye are called in one hope of your calling; 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
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t Rom. viii. 9. t 1 Cor. vi. 19. 
| John x. 14, 27,45. 4 John iii. 
ff 1 Pet.iv.10,11. {tf 1 Cor. 


* 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
§ Rom. viii. 14. 
*® Isaiah xxvi. 12. 
xii. 13. 


now. 


REVIEW. 

Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in you all.”* Thus, according to the seve- 
ral measures allotted them they were all par- 
takers of the same holy spirit; and as it was 
then, so it is now, and ever must be in the true 
spiritual universal church of Christ. 

The gospel sun arose in great splendor; 
yet it appeared not in its full meridian at once, 
to.any. The openings of truth in the minds of 
the primitive Christians, apostles as well as 
others, were gradual. As they advanced forward 
in the new nature, they saw further and further. 
For a time, they occasionally circumcised, en- 
tered into vows, anointed with oil, baptised with 
John’s baptism ; all of which were of an exter- 
nal and legal nature. Nay, at first, they per- 
ceived not the Holy Ghost was to be given to 
Gentiles as well as Jews; though Joel had 
plainly prophecied it should be poured out upon al! 
flesh. But afterwards, as their concern continued 
to press forward, they were led beyond the first 
initiatory mixture of things; they saw clearly 
and declared, that the holy spirit fell upon the 
Gentiles as well as Jews ;} that neither circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision availeth;{ that a good 
conscience ariseth not from the practice of exte- 
rior rites ;§ that the unction from the holy One 
is altogether sufficient to give instruction and 
true judgment ;|| that the saving baptism is not 
that which can reach no deeper than the outside of 
the flesh, but that of the spirit; which baptises 
the heart, and produceth the answer of a good 
conscience towards God, by the resurrection of 
Christ, or his spiritual arising in or upon the 
soul. 

It is no uncommon thing to hear the apos- 
tolic age styled the infancy of Christianity ; and 
so it was in point of time, and also in respect to 
the temporary continuing of a few exteriors ; 
not immediately seen through, and afterwards 
retained for a season, in condescension to those 
new believers, who had been so much attached 
to symbolical practices, they could not readily be 
brought to disuse them. And, in our day, 
many of the present leaders /ind rulers, in divers 
of the most numerous churches professing the 
Christian name, seem to imagine, that though 
the assistance of the Holy Ghost was necessury 
to the introduction and support of the Christian 
religion in primitive times, it has no need of it 
It is become so matured by man’s wisdom 
and learning, which had no share in its origin, 
that it is fully capable to go alone. So that 
now it is, in great measure, become another 
thing, and stands upon another foundation than 
formerly. Though it still calls Christ its head, and 
accounts itself his body, it receives no immediate 
direction from him, nor feels the circulation of 
his blood, which is the life aud virtue of true 
religion. ‘Thus deservedly incurring the reproof 





* Eph. iv. 4, 5, 6. 
§ Heb. ix. 9. 


t Acts xi. 18. 


t Gal. v. 6. 
{1 John, ii. 20, 27. 


@ 1 Pet. iii. 21. 
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of the apostle implied in this query; “Having | spirit; neither is the work of the new-birth 
begun in the spirit, are ye now made perfect by | wrought insensibly in any. Whatever medium 
the flesh ?”’* In truth, it tooevidently appears, | incognitum, or unknown means men imagine, 
in a general view, that the professed Christian | insensible operation is not regeneration. It isa 
churches, instead of being in the maturity of | mere deception. The Holy Ghost, whether it 
Christianity, are greatly in the decline from that | operate by words and instruments, or without 
state ; or they could not be so insensible, nor | them, always comes in power; a power which 
durst appear so opposite to the life of religion, | gives an undeniable sense of it; perfectly dis- 
as to reject and decry the vital part of it, and | tinct from, and above all other powers ; and with 
treat it as extinct, unnecessary, or at least |a perspicuity, at times as far exceeding all natu- 
insensibly to be now received ; as too many of | ral lights, as the radiant sun does the faint glim- 
their leaders and members do. Surely a church | mer of the glow-worm. 

in this condition, is properly entitled to that} This holy spirit of Divine light and power of 
address of the spirit to the degenerate church | life, is the great fundamental principle of the 
of Sardis; “I know thy works, that thou hast | reproached Quakers, and the only true saving 
a name that thou livest and art dead.”’t Yet, | principle for all mankind. It is Christ in spirit, 
notwithstanding this seems to be too generally |a light to lighten the Gentiles, and God’s sal- 
the case, and that the religion of many high | vation to the ends of the earth; who always 
professors is little else but real deism, covered | became, and stands always ready to become, the 
with a superficial kind of Christianity, I hope, | author of eternal salvation to all them that obey 
and verily believe, there are many living and | bim.* 





sensible members of the body of Christ in those (0 be eeterts 
churches. ne é ; 
The vitality and glory of Christianity lies in ive eouaaibamaiictarttts tt 


(Continued from page 152.) 

A few days after the funeral, he thus writes 
in lris journal :-— 

6th mo., 21st. . . As I lay down last night, 
I endeavored to console and strengthen myself 
with the following considerations :— 

It has been our true, however feeble endeavor, 
to live together in the fear of God, and in the 
faith and love of Christ. And on this ground, 
I am persuaded, that we have been, as two in- 
dividuals, and as one pair, under the special 
dealing of our heavenly Father; and this deal- 
ing has been displayed with power, in the awful 
dispensation which has brought our delightful 
outward union toa close. . . I have also assu- 
redly to believe, that there is in this awful dis- 
pensation, mercy to me as well as to her. The 
shaft has been directed of the Lord to my spi- 
ritual benefit. My dependence on earthly 
things required to be shaken. I was in need of 
something to dislocate me from things visible ; 
and to bring me to a nearer and more sativfac- 
tory apprehension of the, heavenly inheritance. 
Now my attractions to heaven are strengthened ; 
those towards the earth proportionably weak- 
ened. The very great suffering which has been 
allotted me, was, | believe, needful for secttlin 
me more deeply in the truth. I hope I shall be 
permitted, by degrees, to rise out of it with 
fresh and profitable experience; better ‘fitted 
than before to minister to others; and much 
strengthened, I humbly trust, fur the working 
out of my own salvation. And yet truly I am 
nothing, “a worm and no man.” Well do I 
know that my strength is in God, and that my 
only position of safety is that of total prostra- 
tion at his fect. 
ans...) . tor i... _ There is a beautiful passage in Baxter’s Saint's 


t Phil. iii. 3. |i John vi. 63. “® Luke ii. 32. Acts xiii. 47. Heb. v. 9. 


the clear administration of the boly spirit, with- 
out any veil of legal or ritual adumbrations. 
School learning is but a human accomplishment; 
and though very useful as a servant, is no part 
of Christianity. Neither the acquirements of 
the college, nor the formalities of human autho- 
rity, can furnish that humility which fitteth for 
God’s teaching. Possessed of arts and lan- 
guages, weak people are puffed up with a conceit 
of superiority, which leads from self-denial and 
the daily cross, into pride and self-sufficiency; 
and, instead of waiting for, and depending upon 
the wisdom and power of God, into a confidence 
in the wisdom of this world, and a devotional 
satisfaction in the rote of external forms and 
ordinances. Whereas, those that worship God 
in the spirit, rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have 
no confidence in the flesh.{ And why? Be- 
cause it is the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh 
profiteth nothing. || 

Whosoever deny that the holy spirit, and its in- 
ternal operations, are now to be sensibly experi- 
enced, only demonstrate their own insensibility 
thereof. ‘The true people of God, in all ages, 
have declared their own undoubted sense of Di- 
vine illumination and help; and the apostle, in 
Rom. vii. and viii. before cited, testifies he had 
a strong, clear, distinguishing sense of the holy 
spirit throughout its operations. As it was then, 
it now is, and must remain to be, so long as men 
are upon earth. The same work in due measure 
is absolutely necessary to every one, and the like 
sense of it proportionably clear and certain to all 
who experience regeneration. No man can ob- 
tain felicity out of God’s kingdom, nor can any 
enter the kingdom without being born of the 
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164 FRIENDS’ 


Rest, in which the believer is represented as 
thus addressing himself on his entrance into 
glory. ‘Now thou art sufficiently convinced 
that the ways thou calledst hard, and the cup 
thou calledst bitter, were necessary; that thy 
Lord had sweeter ends, and meant thee better 
than thou wouldst believe, and that thy Re- 
deemer was saving thee as well when he crossed 
thy desires as when he granted them, and as 
well when he broke thy heart as when he bound 
it up.” Such was the experience which Joseph 
Johu Gurney was now invited to realise. The 
hand of the “ Refiner” was upon him; the 
discipline was painful, but he knew its purpose, 
and had been, in mercy, taught to receive it as 
a discipline of love. 

9th mo.,4th. From first day, 8th mo., 4th, 
to the following seventh day, 1 was vigorously 
employed in clearing off the various claims of 
business, and left home for Hunstanton, on the 
9th ult., with clear hands, and I trust not with- 
out a feeling of thankfulness towards the Au- 
thor of all good.. Our journey was pleasant, 
but our arrival at Hunstanton, a place full of 
the most affecting and tender associations, was 
very mournful. I strolled down by myself, in 
the dark to the cliff, and poured out my heart 
in bitter weeping, in the remembrance of my 
lost treasure. How many hours of sweet and 
pure enjoyment have we been permitted to taste 
together in that place! I continued at Hun- 
stanton three weeks, and in the society of my 


dear mother, my dear sister Fry, and Rachel, | 


experienced much true tranquillity and enjoy- 
ment. 
panions. Dear Elizabeth’s health strikingly im- 
proved during our stay, and her company and 
influence were at once reviving and instructive. 
Her deep humility was particularly striking 
amidst the love and applause of her fellow crea- 
tures, who seem on all occasions to gather round 
her. With the consent of our Norwich elders, 
I ventured to invite the inhabitants to a public 
meeting, which, though a time of personal hu- 
miliation, was followed by great relief and 
peace of mind. Two first days were passed at 
Lynn, where there is a very interesting little 
company of “ convinced” individuals. Would 
that they may be led onwards in that narrow 
way which has been thus cast up for them! . 
My dear home seems peaceful, notwithstanding 
its covering of mourning; nor do I find a great 
rush upon me, of things to be done and cared 
for. But diligence is very needful, and brings 
consolation with it. 

Whilst at Hunstanton, he entered upon the 
composition of his work, on the Distinguishing 
Principles of Friends. Ina letter to Jonathan 
Hutchinson, he describes it as “‘an attempt at 
something more easy and familiar than Barclay, 
and deeper than Henry ‘Tuke.”’ 

“{ hope,’ he writes in his Journal, “ the 
.task is rightly undertaken. O for that humble, 


The Edwardses were also valuable com- | 


! 
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self-denying, waiting state, in which our works 
are not our own, but the Lord’s. Were it more 
attained to, how pure, how beautiful, would be- 
come the offerings of the righteous |” 

Earlham, 9th mo., 28th. Wilberforce, his 
wife, daughter, und two sons, are our guests ; 
and, after a visit of four days, are about to leave 
us this morning. My communications with him 
have been of an interesting and very animating 
nature. To describe him is difficult; for sel- 
dom, if ever, have I met with anything so beau- 
tiful as his mind. He lives, or appears to live, 
in perpetual sunshine ; humility and love may 
be said to cover him, and the variety of his in- 
tellectual powers, and profusion of mental orna- 
ments, render him, in a very peculiar degree, a 
delightful companion. 

We have just been permitted to enjoy to- 
gether, an opportunity of solemn waiting and 
fervent prayer, during which I was strengthened 
to minister to him, his wife, and his children, 
and to commit them to the everlasting Father of 
his people ; also to pour out our united petitions 
on behalf of the poor slaves, and for their op- 
pressors ; and for the hastening of that day, in 
which the universal sabbath from those cruel- 
ties and contentions which now lay waste man- 
kind, shall be proclaimed in the earth. 

10th mo., 6th. Our Bible Society parties 
have been large but quiet, and a spirit of love 
and humility has, 1 hope, in a measure, reigned 
among us. Charles Simeon and John Cunning- 
ham, have been both interesting guests. The 
former is of a very marked churacter; full of 
elevated hopes, and Christian joy and love. I 
have enjoyed his society, and prized his influ- 
ence; at the same time I find myself reverting 
with feelings of peace and satisfaction to the 
unexciting simplicity of my own religious pro- 
fession. 

lst mo., 6th, 1823... . I find myself still 
sorrowful; I hope and believe not murmuring. 
The pains arising out of my bereaved situation 
are of a very abiding kind. The apostle knew 
how to abound, and how to suffer need. How 
needful is such a knowledge, especially for min- 
isters of the gospel! It was my lot to abound 
yesterday ; it is not much less so to suffer need 
to-day. The waters have passed through me; 
and, though I trust they have cleansed in their 
course, they have left me empty and poor. Yet 
Ido not approve of too close a notice of the 
variations in one’s state of mind. We ought 
rather to think little of ourselves, and steadily 
to dwell on Christ, who changes not. 

3d mo., 28th. I remember being a good deal 
oppressed, about two weeks ago, under the ap- 
prehension, that, through unwatchfulness, and 
perhaps through study, my gift in the ministry 
was declining; but it has seldom been brought 
more thoroughly into exercise, than in the pre- 
sent week. On third day, at the Quarterly 
Meeting, I felt constrained, under the gentle in- 
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fluences of divine love, to preach Christ cruci- 
fied ; and my way opened very satisfactorily as 
I went along. I thought that I afterwards lost 
a little ground, in taking too active a part in the 
discipline—a memorandum this for the Yearly 
Meeting ; one, I trust, which will not be for- 
gotten. The love aad unity felt were reviving ; 
and a little fresh hope appears to arise, from 
time to time, that we shall yet be maintained as 
a society on the face of the earth. 

Anti-slavery operations were now commencing 
with vigor in various parts of the country. Early 
in the present year, William Wilberforce had 
published his Appeal on behalf of the Slaves. 
About the same time the Anti-slavery Society 
was formed. “ Public feeling,” says the editor 
of the Life of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, “ was 
soon roused into activity, and petitions began to 
flow in; the lead was taken by the Society of 
friends, and it was determined that the presen- 
tation of their appeal by the hands of Mr. Wil- 
berforce should be the opening of the Parlia- 
mentary campaign.” Joseph John Gurney was 
not inattentive to the occasion. He had met 
Zachary Macaulay a few weeks before at Kes- 
wick, and had but just parted from his brother- 
in law Thomas Fowell Buxton, who had been 
spending some days at Earlham on his way to 
London. Though pressed with engagements, he 
consented to explain the present position of the 
question, before a public meeting of his fellow 
citizens in Norwich. 

He afterwards writes :— 

Seventh day ; (26th of the 4th mo.) Yester- 
day morning we held our public meeting at Nor- 
wich, for petitioning Parliament for the gradual 
but complete abolition of slavery throughout the 
British Colonies. It was largely attended. It 
fell to my lot to lay the subject before the meet- 
ing, for which purpose I spoke for about an 
hour and a half. The meeting was conducted 
with great spirit and unanimity. [ thought it a 
cause for thankfulness, that the affecting and in- 
teresting subject should meet with so many open 
and zealous hearts, and personally, I am, I trust, 
thankful at having been favored with the need- 
ful ability to meet the occasion. 

In the fifth month, after attending the Yearly 
Meeting in London, he was engaged in holding 
religious meetings at several places in Middle- 
sex, Essex, and Saffolk, and in visiting the fam- 
ilies of Friends at Saffron Walden and Wood- 
bridge. After an absence of about five weeks, 
he writes :— 

6th mo., 20th. I can acknowledge that my 
prayer has been abundantly answered. The 
Lord has been with me, in my going out and in 
my coming in. He has preserved my best life 
from destruction or decay. He has poured forth 
of his Holy Spirit upon me, and again and again 
has he empowered me to declare his righteous- 
ness and his praise in the great cqngregation. 
He has also been graciously present with those 


whom I left behind, preserving them in health, 
both of body and soul, and the darling children 
have sweetly flourished under his parent wing. 
Peace marks my return to this delightful spot, 
and I feel entirely relieved of my burthen; but 
over that peace and relief, sorrow and the mem- 
ory of past happy days still diffuse a tone of deep 
seriousness and perhaps, in some degree, of mel- 
ancholy. ButI will seek for ability to rejoice 
in the Lord, and to joy in the God of my salva- 
tion. What a year has rolled over my head! 
and now, though the affecting anniversary is 
past, the brightness of the sunshine, the beauty 
of the summer flowers, and the abundant ver- 
dure of this place, powerfully recall the period, 
when nature wore a similar aspect, and when in- 
expressible sorrow and conflict of soul raged in 
the midst of that lovely scene. O Lord, bow 
me in the dust before thee; that, in the utter 
‘humiliation of the pride of man, I may be pre- 
| served from all murmuring, and may receive 
ability to adore thy holy name, for all thy un- 
speakable goodness to me and mine. . . . 
9th mo., 29th. John and Sarah Grubb have 
| paid me a highly acceptable visit. How affect- 
jing when compared with their former one, when 
| they had so deep a sense of our sufferings to 
come! They were brought into much feeling 
of unity with the beloved departed spirit, and 
expressed an assurance both of her happiness, 
and of the speciality of the providence which 
directed the fatal shaft. How entirely do I still 
feel that the most intimate tie is no more! How 
impossible that such a loss should be supplied 
by any other description of human association. 
Solitude, as to the outward, is now my greatest 
happiness. It gives the wounded mind leisure, 
both to know and to bear itself. 

11th mo., 9th. Dined on fifth day with Sir 
J. Smith, to meet William Roscoe, and was 
gratified by his zealous and able defence of anti- 
slavery. I have been since reflecting on the 
state of the world; the abounding of vice; the 
slave trade ; the cruel murders that have been 
lately committed ; the obstructions to good ; the 
influence of popery and political despotism, in- 
creasing, [ fear, rather than diminishing; and 
I have felt amazed and afflicted. But, through 
all, the one thing needful exists and spreads. 
The gates of bell shall not prevail against the 
church of God. 

Second day; 17th. Another week floated 
away, and added to the amount of the reckon- 
ing, which [ must sooner or later make of my 
stewardship. Awful thought! Yesterday was 
one of spiritual fasting, and of very deep hu- 
miliation. How earnestly have 1 desired, that 
in the use of my gift in the ministry, (which F 
feel to be very precious to me,) I may be pre- 
served in purity and simplicity, and that the 
life may never be withdrawn from it. I trast I 
feel an increasing love for the cause, and for him 
whom I am endeavoring to serve. 
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12th mo., 1st. [In allusion to various reli- 
gious engagements ut Yarmouth;]} [ have sel- 
dom passed through a time of c.oser exercise, 
being led deeply to sympathize with the afflicted, 
and loudly to arouse the careless. The family 
visiting particularly, | found to be an exercising 
work of faith, and at times I hardly knew how 
to proceed in it. Yet the opening which ap- 
peared to be afforded me on each successive oc- 
casion, was wonderful to myself, and the im- 
pressions which I felt in meeting on first day 
morning, were confirmed and cleared as I went 
along from family to family. The public meet- 
ings were, I trust, favored with life. 


To Jonathan Hutchinson. 
Earlham, lst mo., 19th, 1824. 

. . The low state of our little church is some- 
times cause of secret mourning; but when we 
are favored to arrive on the heavenly shores, 
shall we not find an innumerable host of true 
Quakers? Will there be any worshippers there 
in the letter, and not in the life? Any prayers 
and praises uttered out of the immediate influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit? Any ceremonial ob- 
servances? Any oaths? Any compliments ? 
Any wor? A broad negation meets every one 
of these questions. And surely we may hence 
derive a confirming evidence that we are not al- 
together in the wrong. May we patiently per- 
severe to the end, placing our whole confidence 
in Him, who I believe will not suffer the pure 
light of truth to be quenched, even within the 
borders of his church militant. . 

1st mo., 22d. I never before more entirely 
appreciated the excellence of our religious prin- 
ciples. They are invaluable. May we cleave 
closely to them, at the same time that we em- 
brace, in the arms of true love, all who are serv- 
ing the same Master, though in different ways. 
It is an inexpressible privilege to be brought in- 
to what appears to my apprehension, with great 
clearness, to be the purest, truest, and most spi- 
ritual administration of the Christian system. 

The warm and steady friendship which sub- 
sisted between Amelia Opie and the various 
members of the family at tarlham, demands 
some notice in the present memoir. It was about 
this time, that, after passing through deep men- 
tal conflict, she believed it her duty to become 
more closely united in religious profession with 
Friends ; though her admission into actual mem- 
bership with them did not take place until the 
following year, [1225,] a little previously to her 
father’s decease. So remarkable a change could 
not fail to be watched with great interest by Jo- 
seph John Gurney. Known in earlier life as the 
accomplished daughter of Dr. Alderson, of Nor- 
wich, she became in 1798, at the age of twenty- 
nine, the wife of John Opie, the eminent paint- 


er; and soon afterwards entered upon a career striking example of faithfulness. 
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a distinguished position in a widely extended 
literary and fashionable circle. Upon her hus- 
band’s decease in 1807, she returned to Nor- 
wich, where she continued to reside during the 
remuinder of her life ; though her frequent vi- 
sits to London enabled her to maintain her for- 
mer intercourse with the literary and fashiona- 
ble world, among whom her tales and her po- 
etry were alike popular. 

“ Admired for her amiability, her talents, and 
her accomplishments,” says Joseph John Gur- 
ney, ina short notice of her contained in his 
Autobiography, “she was received in London 
at the houses of many of the nobility, and wher- 
ever she went she was a welcome guest. But 
she gradually discovered that all her vanities, 
her position in the world, and her novel writing, 
in which her reputation was high, must be laid 
down at the foot of the cross of Christ. Not 
satisfied with the forms of the Church of Eng- 
land, or of any class of the Dissenters, she took 
refuge in the quietness of our silent meetings, 
which sie attended with great assiduity. In the 
meantime it was evident that Christ himself was 
becoming her peaceful and permanent home ; 
and by degrees she became thoroughly convinced 
of the principles of Friends. Her friendship 
with Priscilla and myself appears to have been 
one principal means allotted in the order of pro- 
vidence for the working of this change.” 

“ Great was the conflict, when she found her- 
self constrained to make an open profession of 
Quakerism. I remember her telling me of the 
agony of her mind in the view of changing her 
dress, and of addressing her numerous friends 
and acquaintances by their plain names, and with 
the humbling simplicity of ‘thee’ and ‘thou.’ 
But her great Master was with her in this time 
of need, and with remarkable decision and for- 
titude, she made the change at once, and openly 
declared herself a Friend. Seldom has a more 
striking improvement been wrought in any one 
who has passed under my notice. Truly may it 
be said, that her valuable qualities have been 
sanctified ; whilst her play of character has not 
been lost, but has been rendered more interest- 
ing than before. Every one who knows her is 
aware of her fruthiness, and appreciates her 
kindness; and ‘Quaker’ as she is, and a de- 
termined one, she is still sought after by some 
of her old friends in high station.” 

“« May the Shepherd of Israel,” he adds, “ be 
with her to guide, instruct, and comfort her du- 
ring the remainder of her pilgrimage ; and may 
she be his to all eternity.”’ 

2nd mo., 22nd. Amelia Opie mace her ap- 
pearance to-day ina Friend’s dress; her mind 
being now fully made up to be in all respects a 
Friend. I thought she had been marvellously 
helped through her conflicts, and had been a 
A song of 





of authorship, which, joined to her brilliant! praise was raised in my heart on her account. 
powers of conversation, quickly secured for her' May she be preserved to the end! 
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3d mo., Sth. “To | see Friends prospering in 
the best sense of the term; to behold a real 
“ vrowth iu the truth” 
with some little encouragement from convince- 
ment, would, indeed, be an inexpressible joy to 
my soul; but even in these things I must learn 
to be content with littlk—very little,—and cast 
myself on the Lord alone; that in him my soul 
may rest and be satisfied. 

To turn once more to the subject of slavery. 
Since the anti-slavery meeting at Norwich in the 
preceding spring, the cause had assumed a dif- 
ferent aspect. The debate which had followed 
the motion then made by Thomas Fowell Bux- 
ton, had drawn from the House of Commons 
certain important resolutions, tending to the 
amelioration of the condition of the slaves, and 
the Government bad issued a circular letter, 
founded upon them, to the various colonial au- 
thorities. The steps thus taken at howe had 
exasperated the planters, and, in many of the 
colonies, “ for some weeks after the arrival of 
the dispatches, not the slightest restraint seems 
to have been put upun the violence of their 
rage, which drove them to the wildest designs.” 
News of the excitement at once chilled the zeal 
of Government, and it required all the ardor 
and steady determination of the older abolition- 
ists to maintain their stand. ‘ Even at Nor- 
wich,” writes Thomas Fowell Buxton to Zachary 
Macaulay, “ our friends were somewhat intimi- 
dated.” Clarkson, however, had been there and 
had done his work well. ‘ His address to about 
forty persons at the Town Hall,” says Joseph 
John Gurney, “ was satisfactory and singularly 
interesting. I was much pleased with the sim- 
plicity, constancy, gentleness, and firmness of 
the man.” The crisis was important. The va- 
cillating disposition of Government made it ob- 
viously desirable thatthe hands of the anti-slave- 
ry leaders in parliament should, as far as practi- 
cable, be strengthened by a demonstration of 
feeling in the country. Anxious to serve the 
cause, so far as his influence extended, Joseph 
John Gurney zealously co-operated with other 
warm friends in Norwich, in obtaining the ap- 
pointment of a public meeting in that city, for 
the purpose of petitioning parliament to support 
and carry into effect, the late resolutions of the 
House of Commons. His speech was forcible 
and effective. It was subsequently published ; 
and, as an example of his mode of address on 
such occasions, a somewhat lengthened extract 
may Le here given. After alluding to the reso- 
lutions of the House of Commons, aud to Lord 
Bathurst’s official despatch to the Colonies found- 
ed upon them, he proceeds :— 

Were the abolition of slavery a perfectly easy 
matter, were there no opposition to encounter | 
and no difficulties to surmount, it would be 
wholly unnecessary for the people to renew their | 
petitions. We might sit still in the comfortable | 
persuasion that the government would effect ' 
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the object without unnecessary delay. Bat what 
is the real state of the question? How has 


amongst them, together | Lord Bathurst's communication been received ? 


| In several of the islands it has been met with a 
determined, and even furious contradiction. By 
the legislature of Jamaica, a series of resolutions 
has been drawn up in opposition to the minister’s 
recommendations, wiich, were it not almost 
too ridiculous to imagine, might even be con- 
strued as expressing an intention of. rebellion 
against the mother country. 

Among the senators of the colonial legislature, 
one gentleman i in Barbadoes is pleased to meet 
the injunctions of the colonial secretary respect- 
ing the flogging of women, not only with violent 
opposition, but with vulgar jokes on the gallantry 
of Englishmen. Such raillery, on a subject of 
so delicate and affecting a nature, does, I confess, 
appear to me to be utterly abominable. In the 
island of Trinidad, a large public meeting of the 
planters has been held, to pass a series of reso- 
lutions, in which they declare that the flogging 
of women as well as of men, is indispensably 
necessary to the good order of the colonies ; that 
it is quite a mistake to suppose that the holding 
of Sunday markets is any profanation of the 
Sabbath : and that nothing more is needed, with 
respect to the evidence of slaves, sirce that evi- 
deuce is already received when it is corroborated 
by two freemen. The vengeance of West Indi- 
ans has even been wreaked on the ministers of 
religion, and the gentlemen of Barbadoes have 
united their forces in demolishing the meeting- 
house of a methodist missionary, and in forcing 
him to fly from the island for his life, on account 
of his supposed connection with “ the villainous 
African Institution.”” And when a proclama- 

tion was issued by the governor offering a reward 

on the conviction of the offenders, it was received 

by those gentlemen rioters with nothing butinsult 

and mockery. Such is the nature of the opposition 

which renders it so desirable for us to strengthen 

the hands of Government by our petitions to 

Parliament. 

In reference to the “ vehement declarations 
of some of our colonial legislatures, that the be- 
nevolent proceedings of Government could not 
fail to be productive of the most formidab!e in- 
surrections among the slaves; that the eam 
would be the martyrs to a heedless philanthro- 
py; and that all the island would unquestiona- 
bly overflow with blood ;” he remarks :— 

Is it kindness? is it benevolence? is it hope 
of future relief from hardship which induces a 
mau to rise up in anger against his neighbor ? 
Certainly not, for these things have no other 
tendency than to pacify and toplease. It is 
the continuance of oppression, it is the despair 
of amelioration in the condition of the oppressed, 
which produces a disposition to rise in arms 
against the oppressor. Thee observa- 
tions m: ay serve to exemplify and confirm a very 


plain principle of which our friend Clarkson re- 
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the cause of events. Whatsoever may have been 
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minded us a few nights since, that we ought | 


ever to distinguish between the occasion and | what progress would Christianity have made in 


| the world if those to whom it was first preached 


simultaneously embraced in every other. But 


the occasion of the insurrections which have at | had concluded to wait, before they declared in its 
+ ; ; J ac ; ° . ° 
various times taken place inthe West Indies, | fayor, until the nations in general had agreed to 


the cause of them is unquestionably to be found 
in slavery, and in slavery alone. Nor shall we 
ever get rid of a liability to these frightful dis- 
asters until we are delivered from that unrigh- 


teous system, out of which they arise. 
(To be continued.) 
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=———— 


Our readers will find in the present number 
some judicious observations, from a Friend well 
known in his day, upon a passage in Pinkerton’s 
Modern Geography, relative to the people usually 
called Quakers. Liberal and enlightened as that 
author unquestionably was, he seems in his 
mournful declaration that “a nation of Quakers 
could not exist, unless other nations were of the 
same persuasion,’ to have given currency to an 
opinion which had little claim to originality, but 
which carries with it a reflection, either on Qua- 
kerism or on Christianity, which the writer did 
not intend. 

If the Society of Friends do actually exhibit the 
characteristics which this writer attributes to them, 


of a “mild creed and universal charity or pater- 
nal love’’ ina more conspicuous degree than per- 
sons of other persuasions, it must be because the 
profession is, in theory or practice, or in both, 
more conformable than others to the precepts and 
spirit of the Founder of Christianity. 
may justly regret that these traits of character are 


And we 


not more strongly marked than they are. If this 
able writer had undertaken to explain why a 
nation of Quakers could not exist unless other 
nations were of the same persuasion, his argument 
would probabiy not have differed much from that 
of the Jews when they heard of Lazarus being 
called from his grave: “If we let him alone, all 
men will believe on him, and the Romans will 
come and take away our place and nation.” 
deed difficult, if not impossible, to find anything 
in the theory or practice of Quakerism which can 
be supposed incom patible with national existence, 
except a refusal to engage in defensive war. The 


assumption is that a nation of Quakers, sar- | 


rounded by people of other persuasions, would 
be overrun and destroyed by their neighbors. 
Their danger is Supposed to spring from their 
implicit adoption of the distinguishing doctrines 
of Christianity. 
clusion that Christianity is not a religion suitable 
to be ado; ted in one part of the world, unless 


It is in- | 


This seems to involve the con- | 


embrace it? If we admit, as all Christians do, 
that the religion which our Lord and Saviour came 
to establish is of divine appointment, then to 
question or deny its adaptation to individuals or 
to communities, whatever may be the character 
or condition of surrounding nations, is little less 
than to impeach the wisdom or goodness of its 
author. 

A devoted Christian, who fully adopts, and re- 
duces, to practice, the apostolic maxim that we 
ought, under all circumstances, to obey God rather 
than man, will not stop to inquire into the safety 
or apparent expediency of any procedure which 
the precepts of Christianity clearly enjoin, yet we 
generally find the advocates of defensive war, 
ameng professing Christians, founding their argu- 
ments substantially on the assumption that a 
nation of Quakers, or a nation renouncing defen- 
sive war, could not exist unless other nations 
were of the same persuasion. This seems to be 
admitting what few will assert, that a people 
whose belief in the doctrines of Christianity does 
not restrain them from defending themselves by 
the sword, would be ready to invade and everrun 
their peaceable and inoffensive neighbors, merely 
because they were too peaceable to retaliate an 
injury. The truth is that nations professing 
Christianity, however ready to resent an imagi- 
nary injury, are generally careful to find some 
real or imputed offence, some act of aggression, 
such as a nation of true Quakers would not furnish, 
to justify, in the eyes of the world, or in their own, 
a declaration of war. 

Ask the rulers of any nation which is engaged 
or engaging in war, the cause of the existing or 
impending contest, and they will be pretty sure 
to assign a train of injuries perpetrated or de- 
signed ; a number of rights invaded or threatened ; 
a series of aggressions committed or prepared for 
commission. However ready to plunder their 
enemies hostile nations usually are, the hope of 


| rapine and plunder is not assigned as the object 


or motive for commencing a war. It is indeed 


| difficult, if not impossible, to conceive upon what 


plea, consistent with the usages of nations, a 
nation which was entirely pacific in all its rela- 
tions, could be assailed. No military honor could 
be gained by assaulting such a nation, for the 
assailants would find no opportunity of displaying 
their heroism. 


On the other hand, we may readily perceive 


_ that such a people would present powerful induce- 


ments to other nations to cultivate commercial 
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relations with them. 
spend none of their time in military parades; no 
part of their labor or earnings would be devoted 
to the preparation of fortifications or arms. In 
our mixed communities we find no Quaker beg- 
gars; we may therefore presume that in a nation 
of Quakers the expenses of almshouses would be 
light. The drain upon the products of industry, 
by which almshouses and penitentiaries are 
flooded, would be almost unknown in such a 
nation as the one under review. The habits of 
Quakerism would supercede the Maine law. The 
expensive entertainments of the theatre would 
be cispensed with. Hence sucha nation could 
scarcely fail to grow rich ; their very savings from 
the expenditures of the fashionable world would 
make them wealthy. Consequently, although 
they would compose a market for less of the 
tinsel and drapery of commerce, they would be 
in a condition to purchase from others whatever 
could contribute to convenience and comfort. A 
people, such as we have supposed, would be 
conspicuous for the integrity of their dealings. 
Of course they would acquire the confidence of 


other people, and attract their commerce. Is | 


there anything visionary or extravagant in this? 
The difficulty is not to understand how a nation 


of Quakers could exist in the midst of people of 


other persuasions, but to find a sufficient number 
of genuine Quakers to constitute a nation. The 


success of the experiment scarcely admits of 


doubt; the difficulty is to have the experiment 
fairly tried. 





In our last number a very brief notice of the 
action of North Carolina Yearly Meeting upon one 
subject was given, being founded on a communi- 
cation received after all the articles intended for 
that number had passed from the hands of the 
Editor. By letters now on hand, some further 
notice of that meeting may now be furnished to 
our readers. But as the printed minutes have not 
been received, a full report cannot yet be sup- 
plied. 

The Yearly Meeting convened on Second day, 
the 6th inst., ‘when the number in attendance was 
fully equal to what usually appear; and several 
Friends from other Yearly Meetings were accepta- 
bly present. 

Epistles from the other Yearly Meetings were 
produced and read, after which the clerk stated 
that there were on the table two epistles purport- 
ing to be from Ohio Yearly Meeting, and likewise 


two purporting to be from the Yearly Meeting of 


Baltimore. Upon this announcement the meet- 
ing, after a time of silence, entered into a weighty 
deliberation on the subject, which resulted in the 


appointment of a large and judicious committee 
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The young men would | consisting of men and women Friends, who were 


directed to examine the papers alluded to, and 
report to a future sitting their judgment of the 
course which the meeting ought to pursue. This 
committee came together on Third day morning, 
read the epistles from Ohio, heard the testimony 


| of several Friends who were present at that Yearly 


Meeting, and having deliberately considered the 
subject, were united in judgment, with the ex- 
ception of two female Friends, that the body for 
which Jonathan Binns acted as Clerk was unques- 
tionably the true and genuine Yearly Meeting of 
Ohio, and that the epistle signed by him ought to 
be received and responded to. The committee 
also were of the judgment that the epistle from 
Baltimore, signed by Richard H. Thomas ought to 
be accepted and answered. A sub-committee hav- 
ing been separated to prepare a report in confor- 
mity with this conclusion, the committee adjourned 
to Fifth day morning; at which time the report 
being prepared, was read, approved, and signed 
by all the committee, the two females above al- 
luded to excepted, and they both expressed their 
willingness to submit to the judgment of their 
friends. The committee reported also in favor of 
receiving the epistle of Women friends of Ohio, 
signed by Jane M. Plummer, and that from Balti- 
more, signed by Julia Valentine. 

This report was presented to the meeting on 
Fifth day, and being read, was cordially united 
with by an unusual amount of expression in its 
favor, and without a dissenting voice. These 
epistles were accordingly read and referred to the 
committee on correspondence. 

The meeting came to a satisfactory close on the 
evening of Sixth day, the 10th inst. 


Pus.isuer’s Noticr.—lIt has been found neces- 
sary to reprint No. 1 of the current volume, to 
supply new subscribers. Copies will be for- 
warded to those who have not been furnished with 
it, and we will be able to supply future sub- 
scribers with all the back numbers. 





Diep,—Of dysentery, at his residence near Can- 
ton, in Washington County, Indiana, on the 31st 
of 8th mo. last, CuaLkLey ALBerTsoy, in the 55th 
year of his age ; a valuable member and elder 
of Blue River Monthly Meeting. This dear friend 
expressed a feeling in the early part of his sick- 

ness, that he would not recover, and was fre- 
quently engaged in supplication, earnestly desi- 
ring that his day’s work might be done in the day 
time. 





, On the Sth inst., at the residence of his 
father, in Burlington, N. J., Atsert Consiss, of 
Eatontown, in the 30th year of his age, a mem- 
ber of Shrewsbury monthly meeting. During a 
period of suffering for several months, which he 
was enabled to bear with much patienc e and re- 
signation, he not only expressed entire acquies- 
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cence in the Divine will. but, asthe solemn change 
drew nigh, evinced to those around him faith and 
confidence in a crucified Saviour. His last illness 
was of short duration—his end calm and peace- 
ful. 


——, Of a painful and lingering disease, on the 
23d of Tenth month, Deporan Any, daughter of 
Samuel Carr, in the 27th year of her age. 

This amiable and interesting young woman was 
much beloved by a large circle of friends, who, 
while they partake of the consolation which is 
mercifully mingled with this bereavement, it is 
hoped will be stimulated by her example to make 
their peace with God, while time and opportu- 
nity are graciously afforded. 

Having, after much suffering and affliction, at- 
tained a state of quiet resignation, she departed 
in great serenity, trusting in her Saviour, through 
whom alone she hoped for redemption and final 
salvation. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the boarding 
school at West Town, will meet there on Fourth 
day, the 6th of next month, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The Committee on Admission to meet at 8 
o’clock the same morning, and the Committee on 
Instruction at 74 o’clock the preceding evening. 

The Visiting Committee to assemble there on 
Seventh day, the 2d of the month, and to spend 
Second and Third days of the following week in 
examination of the schools. 

Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 

Philada., 11th mo. 25th, 1854 


Peace or Minp.—I know of but one way, 
says Addison, of fortifying my soul against 
gloomy presages and terrors of mind, and that is, 
by securing to myself the friendship and protec- 
tion of that Being who disposes of events, and 
governs futurity. He sees at one view the 
whole thread of my existence, not only that part 
of it which I have already passed through, but 


that which runs forward into the depths of 


eternity. When I lay me down to sleep, | re- 
commend myself to his care: when I awake, I 
give myself up to his direction. Amidst all the 
evils that threaten me I will look up to him for 
help, and question not but he will avert them, 
or turn them to my advantage. 


THE LARGEST MILL IN THE WORLD. 


The Lowell ( Mass.) Journal says :—The largest 
and most comprehensive mill in the world is the 


Pacific, at Lawrence. It makes none but the 
finest kinds of goods, and the success of its opera- 
tions is looked to with great interest by manufac- 
turers. The floor surface of this immense struc- 
ture is sixteen acres—the largest mill in England 
is elevenand ahalf acres. There are now in ope- 
ration 40,000 cotton spindles, and 10,000 worsted 
spindles ; and these are to be increased to 80,000 
and 20,000 respectively. There are 1,200 looms 
in operation, to be increased to 2,400. These, 
with two thousand hands, produce 300,000 pieces 
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of cloth per annum, one-half de laines. The 
weekly consumption of cotton is 20,000 pounds, 
say 1,500,000 per annum, and 500,000 pounds 
of wool. Once a month the two thousand hands 
assemble at the cashier’s office where Mr. Clapp 
pays out to them $550,000 for wages, appropriat- 
ing to each one the exact amount she has earned. 


Joseph Gurney Bevan’s Remarks on the account 
of the Quakers, in Pinkerton's “ Modern Ge- 
ography.” 

1 am inclined to offer a few remarks on the 
short notice of the religions Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, in Pinkerton’s Mo- 
_dern Geography. 

| It is a circumstance which demands acknow- 

ledgment, that he has deviated from the track of 
| some of his predecessors, and has not copied the 
| calumnies respecting us, which abound in books 

intended for general information. But the So- 

ciety is indebted to him for more than negative 
| justice ; he has represented it to his readers as a 
| benevolent Christian people. These are his 
| words : 

‘A philosopher may well envy the mild creed 
and universal charity or fraternal love of the 

Quakers ; whilst he must allow, with a sigh, that 
'a nation of Quakers could not exist, unless all 
| aations were of the same persuasion.” 
| The regret expressed in the latter part of this 
account has touched me nota little. It seems 
| sorrowful that it should be an established fact, 
| that charity and fraternal love, and such as 
ractice them, cannot subsist in the world. Alas, 
for the world, in that case. His eulogium on 
the Friends is a severe satire on its nations. 

I am afraid we have yet little need to concern 
ourselves about the safety of a nation of Quakers. 
Their countrymen are too little disposed to sub- 
mit to the restraints of conduct necessary to be 
| admitted of their number ; and many who enjoy 
| what I call that privilege, by birthright, seem 
| too much disposed to shake off those restraints, 
| and to mingle gradually with the crowd of such 
as forget the interests of a future life in the cares 
or pleasures of the present. 

But it is necessary for our argument to sup- 
pose the improbable supposition of a ration of 
Quakers realized. Such a nation would indeed 
form a new and singular phenomena; but I am 
far frum sure that it would naturally contain the 
seeds of its own destruction ; and so long as it 
should last, it would be a standing refutation of 
the conclusion of our geographer. When, how- 
ever, I speak of a nation of Quakers, I do not 
simply mean a nation which has laid aside the 
use of arms, and at the same time is indulging 
itself in luxury, avarice and many other evils. 
If we are to portray a nation of Quakers, we 
must suppose it composed of true Quakers; for 
so far as, in any respect, the people degenerate 
into vice and immorality, so far they recede from 
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true Quakerism; and then their sins, sooner or 
later, contribute to their overthrow. But this 
is not imputable to their piety, harmlessness and 
charity. 

I shall require the objector to people our ideal 
land with men steadfastly fearing and loving 
God, and believing in Christ and the Christian 
dispensation, as revealed in the new Testament ; 
po studious to approve themselves to their 
Master by conformity to His laws. Of the more 
distinguishing tenet of our Society, the immedi- 
ate teachings of His light in the conscience, I 
need not here enlarge. It is enough for my argu- 
ment that they are, generally speaking, seeking 
to know and diligent to do the will of Christ. 

Before I proceed, I must assume the reason 
for supposing that a nation like that I have de- 
scribed, must be a prey to its neighbors. Pink- 
erton has not himself announced it ; but I think 
it can be no other than the disuse of arms. It 
is no less lamentable than true, that among man- 
kind in general, at least among those who con- 
duct governments, there is a propensity to war. 
They seem to think their character scarcely com- 
plete, unless it has a portion of the military one, 
and glory in opportunities of displaying it in the 
field. I am apt to think that, in the attempt to 
settle and adjust the differences which naturally 
arise about worldly interests, this national spirit, 
as it is called, has prevented a friendly issue to 
humerous negotiations, and has thus really oc- 
casioned many of the wars which render the 
history of mankind a history of human folly and 
distress. Now, this lofty sense of honor, as it is 
usually termed, has no place in a true Christian 
people. They reject,as Christ has taught them, 
the practice of receiving honor from men, be- 
cause they find, according to his doctrine, that 
it stands in the way of their belief in Him. For 
this spirit of contention they have adopted his 
meek and quiet spirit, by which means half the 
occasions of war are cut away at once. And even 
supposing that there was not, which, however, 
will not, I think, be asserted, that fondness for 
contest which so many nations have shown, still, 
even upon the notion of what is sometimes called 
necessary war, there must be an aggressing and 
an aggrieved party. In the former of these cha- 
racters our lamb-like nation could never appear. 
It only, therefore, remains for us to inquire how 
it would act so as to be preserved from the dan- 
get of an unjust and oppressive enemy. It is 
observable in the province of nature, that such | 
animals as are destitute of weapons of offence, 
are generally furnished with some appropriate 
means of security. Thus, I apprehend, it would 
be with our innocent citizens. Knowing the 
difficulty they would find in quarrels, they would | 
take more care than is commonly taken to keep 
outof them. In their dealings with other nations | 
they would act less by the narrow scale of en- | 
riching and aggrandizing their own, than nations 
commouly do. They would transfuse, even into | 
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their commerce, a portion of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and think that the way to let their light 
shine before men would be full as much by doing 
works of justice as by talking about doctrine. 
And I think it is not overrating the value of such 
a conduct to suppose that, if they could by such 
means, and as they are the means of Christ’s ap- 
pointment they must be efficacious, induce their 
neighbors to glorify their Father who is in 
heaven, they would be so far from danger of 
harm, that they would beeome the delight of 
mankind, and probably set the the anvils of other 
countries to work in the blessed transmutation 
of spears to pruning hooks. 

Thus far | have endeavored to show only from 
the natural deduction of effects from causes, that 
a nation of genuine, upright Quakers might sub- 
sist in safety ; but as | am not bound to rest my 
opinion wholly on such arguments, I will pro- 
ceed to another which cannot be rejected, when 
we are speaking of religious matters. If we grant, 
as we must, that our ideal people have for the 
spring of their action, a true living faith that it 
is their duty to the Almighty so to act, they will 
consequently have an unshaken faith in His pro- 
tection. This is no more than His commands 
enjoin, and the example of His people in former 
ages warrants. So that I should not strain an 
expression if I were to say, that such a nation 
would be sure of the protection of Providence, 
and satisfied with the manner and the proportion 
in which it should be extended. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Nothing in the history of mankind, during the 
present century, has equalled the extraordinary 
progress of the United States in population, 
wealth, and all the other indications of material 
prosperity,—a fact which may be mainly traced 
to a virgin soil, to an active people, and to inter- 
nal water communication on the largest and 
grandest scale. These have been the primary 
causes why America has darted forward during 
the memory of living man in that career of un- 
exampled greatness and expansion which has 
thrown the old countries of Europe into the 
shade. The poverty of the European continent, 
where the field of competition was narrowed, and 
human beings found it difficult to sustain nature, 
drove to America that mixed and hardy race 
which has now swelled to nearly thirty millions 
of souls. Results not unlike these are at the 
present moment in operation in our own Austra- 
lian Colonies, which promise to become at no 
distant time great and mighty nations, rivalling 
in numbers, and far exceeding in comfort the 
great majority of the denizens in the older coun- 
tries of the world. The same causes which have 


| contributed so powerfully to the wealth of Ame- 


rica cannot fail to make our possessions at the 


| Antipodes the brightest jewels in the British 


diadem. Look at the marvellous changes which 
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the last few years have produced on a continent 
where, until recently, the aboriginal inhabitant 
and the kangaroo wandered “ monarchs of all 
they surveyed.” Six years ago the imports into 
the Australian Colonies amounted to two mil- 
lions and a half sterling; whereas, in the last 
year, they had reached the enormous extent of 
twenty-three millions,—about a fourth of the 
whole exports of the nation,—with every chance 
of a corresponding increase. Into Victoria alone 
the imports, during the last year, were nearly 
sixteen millions sterling, of which enormous 
amount thirteen millions and a quarter were from 
this country and her colonies. 
this rate of progression is without example in the 
history of our species. Much of it, of course, 
may be attributed to the gold discoveries ; for 
where wealth in large quantities is readily made, 
it is also freely spent, and those who find them- 
selves in possession of heaps of auriferous riches 
will deny themselves no luxuries which money 
can purchase. 

But irrespective of the gold discoveries in 
Australia, a moment’s reflection will show that 
no bounds can be placed to the progress of these 
magnificent Colonies. The thirst for making a 
speedy fortune will continue to attract thither, 
for many years to come, the hardiest sons of toil 
from all quarters of the globe, and, when the 
diggings become exhausted or unremunerative, 
the labor so attracted to the spot will find abun- 
dant sources of employment in sheep-farming, 
in agriculture and in commerce, and the various 


h > 2g vel ; : 2e £ ts ° 
other modes of developing the resources of 4! was, until thus penetrated, comparatively un- 


rich and virgin soil. Here is a field which will 
furnish abundance of employment to millions of 
emigrants, and employment, too, less exciting 
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forms the connecting link between the three 
chief colonies. The valley of this noble stream 
is seven times the area of the whole of Great 
Britain, and as regards soil, climate and other 
natural advantages, will sustain in future ages 
countless myriads of human beings on its banks. 
When the resources of South Australia become 
developed by means of the Murray, and gold dig- 
ging has given place to the more legitimate ope- 
rations of life, Adelaide will become the most 
important of the Australian ports, in consequence 
of its being the natural terminus of the stream. 
The following opens out new ideas relative to 


We believe that | this important question : 


“The Murray proper is believed to be navi- 
gable from the Goolwa to Albury, that is a dis- 
tance of 1,900 miles. Some of its branches and 
tributaries have not yet been examined ; but the 
Murrumbidgee, from its junction with the Mur- 
ray, has a navigable course of 700 miles to Gun- 
dagai. Other rivers connected with this vast 
system of inland waters are navigable for con- 
siderable, but yet unknown distances. It leads 
to within 30 miles of Bendigo, and the access to 
Goulburn is easier than from Melbourne, A 
great portion of the produce of Goulburn will 
find its way seaward by the Murray, and the 
whole of the traffic beyond Yass will be directed 
thither. The river Murray and its tributaries 
have now been ascended for 1500 to 2000 miles ; 
thus opening up to commerce a vast tract of 
country through which the river meanders, and 
which, from the difficulty of land communication, 


known.” 


It seems to be a beautiful ordination of Pro- 


but more healthy, and hardly less lucrative than | vidence, that when the human family in certain 


the scrambling for the yellow metal, which we 
at present see in daily operation. 

Hitherto, it has been too generally believed 
that the Australian settlements were deficient in 
good rivers—internal water communication, so 
essential to the development of a great country’s 
resources, and for the absence of which hardly 
any other natural advantage can compensate. 
But the prejudice is now rapidly disappearing, 
as rivers are traced to their sources and the work 
of exploration proceeds. The river Murray, for 
instance, it is now found, is navigable for fifteen 
hundred or two thousand miles—is, in fact, the 
Australian Mississippi, and can be easily ren- 
dered available for conveying to the port of em- 
barkation the enormous agricultural and com- 
mercial wealth to be found in plenty on its banks. 
It is only recently that, inspired by fame or by 
profit, parties have undertaken the task of tracin 
these vast regions, and Captain Cadell has been 
doing excellent service by his internal naviga- 
tion of this great stream. The whole water com- 
munication of New South Wales is now found to 
flow into South Australia. The Murray reaches 
the sea on the southern coast of Australia, and 





portions of this planet become too poor or too 
numerous to be able to live comfortably, some 
circumstance, some attraction, occurs to draft off 
the superfluous population. The potatoe blight 
in Ireland seven or eight years ago was a visita- 
tion productive for the time of a large amount of 
misery ; but it had the effect of amazing] y stimu- 
lating emigration, which bas been going on with 
more or less vigor ever since; while the gold 
discoveries have attracted to the Australian 
plains scores of thousands of people who would 
otherwise have remained at home in a state of 
semi-pauperism. In their new homes they have 
“elbow room” in abundance, with such in- 
centives to exertion as cannot fail to place them 
in a comparatively short time ina position of 
independence. Our countrymen, whether on the 
Western Continent or in the Southern Pacific, 
take with them to the land of their adoption, 
| cunety the manners, habits and hardihood best 
suited for successful colonisers. In fact, the 
Saxon race are pre-eminently qualified, by deci- 
sion of character and a noble spirit of self-reli- 
ance, to make the desert smile—and to make it 
smile with all the appliances incidental toa high 
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state of civilization in the shortest possible time. 
— The Liverpool Chronicle. 


THE NEW VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 


The American Bible Union, has once more 
attracted public attention to what it esteems the 
crying necessity for a new version of the Bible 
This Union was organized in 1850, “ to procure 
and circulate the most faithful version of the 
Sacred Scriptures in all languages, throughout 








“Joshua.” “Ifthy right eye offend thee” 
Matt. 5 : 29, should read, “if thine eye make 
thee stumble.” 

A peculiarity of the English version which is 
specially complained of, is the want of uniformity 
in rendering the same words or phrases. For 
example : 

Under the Hebrew term “shaker” we have 
the following renderings: Hire, price, reward, 
wages, worth. 

Under “rinnah” we have cry, gladness, joy, 


the world.” They subsequently adopted a reso- | proclamation, rejoicing, singing, shouting, and 


lution : 

“ That appropriations made by the Union shall | 
in no case be employed for the circulation of a | 
version which is not made on the following prin- | 
ciples, viz : 
text, as that text expressed it to those who under- 


stood the original Scriptures at the time they | 


were first written, must be translated by corres- 
ponding words and phrases, so far as they can be 
found, in the vernacular tongue of those for whom 
the version is designed, with the least possible 
obscurity or indefiniteness.”’ 

By the report it appears that the society, dur- 


ing the past year, have received and expended | 


over forty thousand dollars towards a new trans- 
lation of the Sacred Scriptures, and in the cir- 
culating the most correct versions in different 
languages. Drs. Cone and Maclay, of this city, 
are the most prominent and active members of 
the Bible Union, assisted by a large number of 
the clergy and laity of the country, mostly, how- 
ever, of the Baptist persuasion. They say that 
the received version of the Bible which was pub- 
lished by King James contains many and serious 
errors which a learned committee of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society estimated at twenty-four thou- 
sand in number. 

We will enumerate some of the errors which 


are deemed most serious, and which are relied | 
upon as the justification for the proposed revision. | 


In Matt. 25: 27, Christ is made to say: “I 
should have received my own with usury,” where 
instead of “usury’’ it should be interest. Speak- 
ing of Peter it is said : “ When he was come into | 
the house, Jesus prevented him, saying,” Ke., 


meaning originally anticipated ; Matt. 17 : 25. 


“ We took up our carriages and went up to 
Jerusalem ;” Acts 21; 15; where “ carriages” 
stands for baggage. “He that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh dam- 
nation to himself; 1 Cor. 11: 29. Where 
“ damnation”’ stands for condemnation. 

In Isa. 30 : 24, it is said, “ The oxen that ear 
the ground shall eat clean provender.” The 
word “ear” being used in the sense of ploughing, 

a sense now obsolete and to people in general 
unknown. In Psalms 5: 6, it is said, Thou 
shalt destroy them that speak leasing. The 
word “ leasing” is now wholly obselete, and few 
know that lying is meant. In two places, Acts. 
7: 45, and Hebrews 4: 8, ‘Jesus’ is put for 


The exact meaning of the inspired | 


| triumph. 

Under “shakal” we have discretion, policy, 
| knowledge, prudence, sense, understanding, wis- 
| dom. 

But perhaps the most remarkable specimen of 
numerous variety of renderings occurs in regard 
to “nephish,” the Hebrew word for soul. 

This word, in the course of the English Bible, 
is represented by the following : 

[Here 44 words are given. } 

The revisers also except to the translation of 
the word borrow in the following verses in 
Exodus : 

Exodus 3 : 21, 22, “ And I will give this peo- 
ple favor in the sight of the Egyptians; and it 
shall come to pass that when ye go, ye shall not 
go empty. 

** But every woman shall borrow of her neigh- 
bor, and of her who so sojourneth in her house, 
jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment, 
and ye shall put them upon your sons, and upon 
your daughters ; and ye shall spoil the Egyp- 
tians.”’ 

The term “ borrow,” it is insisted, conveys in 
this connection an erroneous idea, as it implics a 
promise of return, while the proper sense of the 
original is to ask, ae mand, petition, request 

The late Dr. Bedell in one of his works says : 

‘“* We are told that God ordered every woman 
to borrow of her neighbor jewels of silver, and 
jewels of gold, and also clothing, and thus to 
spoil the Egyptians. Infidel writers have im- 
| pr yperly made a great handle of this cireum- 
stance, and have said that here is a direct com- 
|! mand to be thieves. As we use the word ‘to 
borrow’ in our language, it means to ask the loan 


of something which we intend to return, and if 


we do not return it is just as bad as stealing. 

Sut it ought to be remembered that the Bible 
was written in Hebrew, and that the Hebrew 
word which is translated borrow only signifies to 
ask. All that the Israelites, therefore, did, was 
to ask or demand of the Egyptians such things 
as they needed or might need in their journey; 
and what they received was justly due them as 
an equivalent for the long and painful services 
which they had rendered.” 

We will conclude this imperfect sketch of the 
grounds upon which the American Bible Union 
are agitating the question of a new translation 
of the Bible—a question of supreme delicacy and 
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universal concern—with a copy of the General 
Rule for the Direction of Translators and Re- 
visers in their employ : 

“1. The exact meaning of the inspired text, 
as that text expressed it to those who understood 
the original Scriptures at the time they were 
first written, must be translated by corresponding 
words and phrases, so far as they can be found, 
in the vernacular tongue of those for whom the 
version is designed, with the least possible ob- 
scurity or indefiniteness. 

‘2. Wherever there is a version in common 
use, it shall be made the basis of revision; and 
all unnecessary interference with the established 
phraseology shall be avoided, and only such al- 
terations shall be made as the exact meaning of 
the inspired text and the existing state of the 
language may require. 

‘3. Translations or revisions of the New Tes- 
tament shall be made from the received Greek 
text, critically edited, with known errors correct- 
ed. 


“« Special Instructions to the Revisers of the 
English New Testameut. 


“1. The common English version must be the 
basis of revision ; the Greek Text, Bagster and 
Sons’ octavo edition of 1851. 

‘©2. Whenever an alteration from that version 
is made on any authority additional to that of 
the reviser, such authority must be cited in the 
manuscript, either in the same page or in an ap- 
pendix. 

“3. Every Greek word or phrase, in the 
translation of which the phraseology of the com- 
mon version is changed, must be carefully exam- 
ined in every other place in which it occurs in 
the New Testament, and the views of the reviser 
given to its proper translation in each place. 

‘«4. As soon as the revision of any one. book 
of the New Testament is finished, it shall be sent 
to the secretary of the Bible Union, or such oth- 
er person as shall be designated by the Commit- 
tee on Versions, in order that copies may be 
takeu and furnished to the revisers of the other 
books, to be returned with their suggestions to 
the reviser or revisers of that book. After being 
re-revised with the aid of these suggestions, a 
carefully prepared copy shall be forwarded to the 
Secretary.” 


Let charity and bowels of compassion abound 
among you, as becometh the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and let none be hasty to utter 
words. though manifest in the light, in which 
ye wait upon the Lord ; but still wait in silence 
to know the power working in you to bring forth 
the words, in the ministration of the eternal 
word of life, to answer the life in all; and if 
this be not known, retain in your vessels what 
is manifest unto you, and it shall be as bread in 
your own houses.—8. Crisp, 1663. 


REVIEW. 


THE THREE ERAS OF OCEAN STEAM-NAVIGA. 
TION. 


Twenty-six years ago, the great American 
orator and statesman, Daniel Webster, in a lec- 
ture he delivered at Boston, said, in allusion to 
steam-power: ‘ln comparison with the past, 
what centuries of improvement has this single 
agent comprised in the short spaceof fifty years! 
. . « . What further improvements may still be 
made in the use of this astonishing power, it is 
impossible to know, and it were vain to conjec- 
ture. What we do know is, that it has most es- 
sentially altered the face of affairs, aud that no 
visible limit yet appears beyond which its pro- 
gress is seen to be impossible.”” When Webster 
spoke thus, the grand problem of ocean steam- 


' navigation had not been solved ; in fact the pos- 


sibility of a steam-ship crossing any ocean was 
generally denied both by practical and scientific 
men. ‘Three distinct eras of ocean steam-navi- 
gation have, however, subsequently become mat- 
ters of history. The third era is only just in- 
augurated, and the fact has suggested to us that 
a couple of pages may be not unprofitably de- 
voted to a brief chronicle of the three first voy- 
ages of the pioneer ships. 


Era First.—Almost contemporaneously with 
the publication in a quarterly review of an essay 
by a learned and scientific writer, who demon- 
strated in a way perfectly satisfactory, so far as 
figures and theory went, that it was impossible 
for a steam-ship to cross the Atlantic, a spirited 
company were preparing to solve the problem by 
an actual trial. A steam-ship called the Great 
Western was built at Bristol, her registered ton- 
nage being 1340, and therefore a much larger 
steam-vessel than any ever launched before, 
although now-a-days she bears about the same 
relative proportion to the gigantic Himalaya, for 
instance, as a frigate does to a three-decker. All 
being prepared, she took 600 tons of coal on 
board, to work her two engines of 225 horse- 
power ‘each, History, hereafter, will not omit 
to record that the name of her able commander 
was Lieutenant Hosken, R. N. Immense in- 
terest was excited throughout Great Britain and 
America by the news that so bold and important an 
experiment was about to be tried. Many were 
sanguine of its success; many otherwise. One 
thing was evident—that if the v: oyage should be 
successfully performed, incalculable advantages, 
commercial, social, and political, would result to 
both countries. A number of daring passengers 
—for daring they were thought in that day— 
took berths for the voyage ; and, finally, on 8th 
April 1838, at noon, the gallant ship steamed 
away from her anchorage at the mouth of the 
river Avon—a few miles up which Bristol is 
situated—and majestically descended the Severn, 
bound for New York. She had commenced her 
memorable voyage—a minute and graphic narra- 
tive of which, by one of her passengers, is lying 
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before us. When they were fairly under-way, 
he makes this noteworthy observation : “ What- 
ever misgivings might previously have assailed 
us in the contemplation of our voyage, I believe 
that at this moment there was not a faltering 
heart among us. Such stability, such power, 
such provision against every probable or barely 
possible contingency, and such order presented 
itself everywhere on board, as was sufficient to 
allay all fear. That there should latterly have 
been a doubt as to the practicability and safety 
of a passage by steam across the Atlantic, seems 
indeed strange, when with any effort of reason 
we look at the question.”” It is easy and simple 
enough for even a school-boy to indorse this last 
sentence now ; but early in 1838, we must not 
forget that the problem was unsolved, and that 
the great question of theory versus practice had 
not been decided in favor of the latter. 

It is unnecessary to chronicle here the inci- 
dents of the voyage. Suffice it that the Great 
Western entered the harbor of New York at full 
speed on the afternoon of 23d April, having per- 
formed the passage in the then unprecedentedly 
short period of fifteen days, in which only 452 
tons of the 600 tons of coal on board had been 
consumed.” The announcement of the arrival of 
the ship by telegraph had brought thousands to 
every point of view upon the water-side ; boats, 
too, in shoals, were out to welcome her, and every 
object seemed a superadded impulse to our feel- 
ings. The first to which our attention was now 
given was the Sirius, lying at anchor in the North 
River, gay with flowing streamers, and literally 
crawmed with spectators—her decks, her paddle- 
boxes, her rigging, mast-head high! We passed 
round her, receiving and giving three hearty 
cheers, then turned towards the Battery. Here 
myriads seemed collected—-boats had gathered 
around us in countless confusion, flags flying, 
guns were firing, and cheering again—the shore, 
the boats, on all hands round, loudly and glori- 
ously, seemed as though they would never have 
done. It was an exciting moment—a moment 
which, in the tame events of life, finds few 
parallels: it seemed the outpouring congratula- 
tions of a whole people, when swelling hearts 
were open to receive and to retarn them. It 
was a moment that, if both nations could have 
witnessed, would have assured them, though 
babblers may rail, and fools affect contempt, that 
at heart there is still a feeling and an affinity be- 
tween them It was amomentofachievement! We 
had been sharers in the chances of a noble effort, 
and each one of us felt the pride of participa- 
tion in the success of it, and this was the crown- 
ing instant. Experiment then ceased ; certainty 
was attained ; our voyage was accomplished.’”’ A 
proud and thrilling moment it must have been 
to all concerned. In explanation of the allusion 
in the above to the Sirius, we may here state 





Bristol, and had arrived a day or two before the 
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latter vessel; but as the Sirtus only partially 
used her engines, not having, we believe, stow- 
age for sufficient fuel to keep them constantly 
plying, and performed most of the voyage under 
canvass, it is tothe Great Western the fame is 
due of being the first ship propelled by steam 
across the Atlantic. 
[To be continued. ] 





“ Aa we have borne the image of the earthly, we shail also bear 
the image of the heavenly.” 
Oh! mean may seem this house of clay, 
Yet ’twas the Lord’s abode ; 
Our feet may mourn this thorny way, 
Yet here Emanuel trod. 


This fleshly robe the Lord did wear, 
This watch the Lord did keep, 

These burdens sore the Lord did bear, 
These tears the Lord did weep. 


This world the Master overcame, 
This death the Lord did die ; 

O vanquished world! O glorious shame ! 
O hallowed agony ! 


O vale of tears, no longer sad, 
Wherein the Lord did dwell! 

O holy robe of flesh that clad 
Our own Emanuel ! 


Our very frailty brings us near 
Unto the Lord of Heaven ; 
To every grief, to every tear, 

Such glory strange is given. 


But not this fleshly robe alone 
Shall link us Lord, to Thee, 
Not always in the tear and groan 

Shall the dear kindred be. 


We shall be reckoned for thine own, 
Because thy Heaven we share; 
Because we sing around thy throne, 

And thy bright raiment wear. 


Thou, to our woe, who down didst come, 
Who one with us wouldst be, 

Wilt lift us to thy Heavenly home, 
Wilt make us one with Thee. 


Our earthly garments thou hast worn, 
And we thy robes shall wear! 

Our mortal burdens Thou hast borne, 
And we thy bliss may bear! 


Oh mighty grace, our life to live, 
To make our earth divine; 

Ob mighty grace, thy heaven to give, 
And lift our life to thine! 


Oh strange the gifts, and marvellous, 
By Thee received and given! 

Thou tookest woe and death from us, 
And we receive thy Heaven. 


T. H. Gru, 





When secular pursuits leave no room for 
more important duties, the mind may gradually 
become so infatuated as to be pleased with its 
shackles, and mistake prosperity for peace ; till 
at length nothing less than a total reverse of the 


that this was a smaller steam-ship, which had | scene may be sufficient to break the enchant- 


sailed from Cork before the Great Wegfern left ' ment.—DILLwyy. 
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Josiah Coale, upon his death-bed, and soon 
after George Fox prayed by him, rose up with 
the help of his friends, and sitting on the side 
of the bed, addressed to them with affecting power 
the following exhortation: ‘ Well, friends, be 
faithful to God, and have a single eye to his 
glory, and seek nothing for self or your own glory ; 
and if any thing of that arise, judge it down by 
the power of the Lord God, that so you may 
stand approved in his sight, and answer his wit- 
ness in all people; then will you have the re- 
ward of life ;” and at the same time said Stephen 
Crisp, ‘‘ Dear heart keep low in the holy seed of 
God, and that will be thy crown forever.” A 
little afterwards fainting, and being supported 
by his friends, he departed in their arms, as one 
falling into an easy sleep; full of consolation be 
passed into immortal life; at the age of forty-five 
years and two months.— Gough's History, 2d vol. 
page 235 and 2386. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign InTeLLicence.—The steamship Asia, 
with Liverpool dates to the 4th inst., arrived at 
New York on the 16th. 

Accounts from the seat of war state that the 
Russians attacked the forts in the vicinity of Balak- 
lava, on the 25th ult., with a force of 30,000 men. 
They were resisted, on the onset, by the Turks 
and Scotch, the former of whom gave way, leaving | 
even their guns, which were seized by the Rus- 
sians and turned against them. The Scoich re- 
mained firm until other forces arrived, when the 
Russians were obliged to retire, and the allies re- 
mained masters of the field, with the loss, how- 
ever, of several forts and eleven guns. The Eng- | 
lish cavalry suffered greatly, their loss being stated 
at 500 men. This position was attacked again on 
the following day, by 8,000 Russians, who were | 
repulsed with great slaughter. 

The bombardment of Sebastopol still continues. | 
The fire of the Russians was said to be slackening, | 
and it was thought that Sebastopol could not con- | 
tinue to nold out many days longer. The loss of | 
life is said to be so great, that large numbers of | 
dead were lying unburied in the streets, and the 
air had been almost insupportable from the stench 
arising therefrom. 

The vessels of the Allies were much damaged 
in a recent attack on the forts at the entrance of 
the harbor of Sebastopol. The British were said 
to be within 300 yards of the Russian works. 

Accounts fiom tne Danube say that, in conse- 
quence of the movement on the Sereth by Sadak 
Pacha, Prince Gortschakoff has given orders to 
the Russian troops, who had not yet passed the 
Dneister, to make a retrograde movement and 
take up a position on the Pruth and the Danube. 
Achmet Pacha received orders to join Sadyk Pa- 
cha with 10,000 men, whilst Iskender Bey was to 
penetrate into the Dobrudscha. 

In Russia ihe most extensive preparations were 
making for the prosecution of the war. The Aland 
Islands have been re-occupied. 


Iracy.—It was rumored at Turin that disturb- 
ances had occurred in Sicily and Calabria. A 
number of arrests had taken plack at Reggio. At 





REVIEW. 


Romo a rumor prevailed that the French and Aus- 
trian troops occupying the Pope’s dominions 
would soon be replaced by Italian troops. 

The cholera was raging frightfully in some parts 
of Sicily. At Messina there were from eight to 
eleven hundred deaths daily. The whole number 
of deaths at Messina was estimated at 45,000, and 
at Palermo 15,000. At Naples the disease had 
greatly abated. 


Mexico.—A battle recently took place at Carapo 
de Guerrero, between the Revolutionists and the 
forces of the Government. Both sides claim the 
victory. 

Cusa.—Two armed schooners from New York, 
with two passengers, have been seized at Baracoa, 
and one of the passengers shot. The other pas- 
senger escaped. 

Ca.irornia.—The steamship Northern Light, 
from San Juan, arrived at New York on the lth 
inst., bringing California dates to the 24th ult. 

The excitement in regard to the Meiggs fraud 
had partially subsided, in consequence of it having 
been ascertained that he had carried away with 
him a comparatively small amount of money. 
Smyth Clark, the late Mayor’s Clerk, and Hamil- 
ton Bowie, late Treasurer of San Francisco, have 
been arrested on the charge of having appropri- 
ated to their own use a large amount of Comp- 
troller’s Warrants 

Capt. Walker, leader of the marauding expedi- 
tion against Mexico, has been tried and acquuted, 

Domestic.—lIt is our painful duty to anuounce 
another disastrous shipwreck on our coast, at- 
tended with a fearful Toss of human life. The 
packet ship New Era, from Bremen, with 396 
passengers on board, went ashore off Deal, about 


| twelve miles south of Sandy Hook, duringa dense 


fog, on the morning of the 13th inst. ‘The sea was 
running very high, and the vessel soon began to 
goto pieces. The captain ordered a boat to be 


launched in order to take a line ashoe, but the 


sailors to whom he entrusted this duty, regarding 
only their own safety, rowed for the shore, having 
first thrown the coil of rope overboard. A second 
and third boat were successively launched, the 


| crews of which proved equally recreant to duty, 


rowing to land and leaving the captain and pas- 
sengers without any means of escape. A great 
number of persons had collected on the beach, and 
efforts were made to shoot a line to the vessel, 
which at length succeeded, and a life boat was 
passed to the ship. The rush of passengers into 
this was so great that the captain found it neces- 
sary to push off from the ship, soon after which 
the line parted and the boat was capsized. Tie 
captain and five only of the passengers succeeded 
in reaching the shore, the rest being drowned. 
All efforts to reach the vessel were unsuccessful 
until the following morning, when 150 passengers, 
who had fled for safety to the rigging and re- 
mained there during the night, were rescued in 
surt boats, and reached the shore in satety. Liese 
and the five saved on the life-boat were all the 
passengers that were saved. All the ship’s com- 
pany escaped except the steward and physician, 
who were drowned in the cabin. 

Advices rrom Washington state, that all danger 
of a difficulty with the French Government is at 
an end, the French Emperor having rescinded his 
order forbidding the passage of Pierre Soulé 
through France. 





